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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


Nmerican Baptist Education Society. 


ADOPTED AT WASHINGTON, D. C. May 17. 1888. 

I, Name. This Society shall be called THe American BAPTIST Epuca- 
TION SOCIETY. 

II. Ossect. The object of this Society shall be the promotion of Chris- 
tian education under Baptist auspices in North America. 

III. MrmBersuip. The Society shall be composed of members of Baptist 
churches in the following manner: 


1. Annual members by virtue of their individual or church contributions 
of ten dollars to the Society ; and continuous members while 
connection with a Baptist church, by the payment of one hundred dollars. 

2. Annual delegates who shall have been appointed as follows: by any 
Baptist Education Society, or the Board of Trustees of any educational insti- 
tution under Baptist control, each of which shall be ent itled to one ‘delegate, 
and by any State or territorial convention, each of w hich shall be entitled to 
one delegate, and an additional delegate for every 10,000 members of Baptist 
churches represented in such convention or association. 

IV. Orricers. The officers of this Society shall } 
Presidents, a Recording Secretary, a Treasurer, 
ing Secretary, who shall be elected annnally b 
give bonds to such an amount as the Executiv 

V. Executive Boarp. The Executive Board of the So: iety shall consist 
of thirty-six members, who shall be elected by ballot, and “who shall be 
divided equally into three classes: their initial term of service 
two and three years, or until their successors shall be 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of ] 

The Board shall have the customary powers of similar 
its own organization and the adoption of rules 
power to fill vacancies that may occur in 
the Society during 


retaining their 


a President, two Vice- 
an Auditor, and 


a ( orrespond- 
¥ ballot. 


The Treasurer shall 
e Board shall decide. 


to be one, 
4 chosen. Nine shall 
JUSLNESS, 
bodies in respect to 
and by-laws: shall have 
its ow hn body or in the offices of 

the year; and, if desired by a majority of its members, 
may convene special meetings of the Society. , 

The Executive Board shall transact the legal ral business of the 
Society, attend to the promotion of the Society’s interests: and Bath teak = 
faithful report of its proceedings, together With a report of receipts and ex- 
penditures, annually to the Society, j 

VI. DESIGNATED Funpbs, All moneys or othe 
designated for any particular-object, directly 
the werk of the Society, shall be so appropr 
or wueir lawful agents. 

VIl. Eniagisiniry. The officers, membe 
and agents of the Society, 
churches. 

_ VIII. ANNUAL MEETINGS. The Society shall meet 
tion of officers, members of the Board, and for in 
business, at such time and place as the Executive 

IX. CHANGES IN THE CONSTITUTION. This con 
or amended by a vote of two-thirds of the membe ee nits ee 
meeting, provided, however, the amendment Proposed shal] Ae coer 

‘ ; rites : , ve k : 1all have been snb- 
mitted in writing, and the proposition sustained by a iehoetie : 
previous annual meeting, or shall be recommended by... jority vote at the 
the Executive Board: 


; ¢ ) ¥ &@ two-thirds vote of 
provided notice of the ame 2 ll ; 
in the call of the meeting. muendment shall be meinen 


and gene 


r property contributed. and 
4yY pertaining to or germane to 
lated, or returned to the donors 


rhinsd Sht 
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rs of Exec utive Board, appointees 
shall be members in 


good standing in Baptist 


annually for the elee- 
transaction of other 
soard shall designate. 

stitution may be altered 
rs present at 
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THE AMERICAN BAPTIST EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


STATE OF NEW YORK. 


AN ACT TO INCORPORATE THE AMERICAN BAPTIST EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


ENACTED JUNDB, 1889. 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, do 
enact as follows : 


SrEcTION 1, All such persons as now are, or may hereafter become, mem- 
bers of the American Baptist Education Society, formed in the City of Wash- 
ington in the year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-eight, shall be 
and hereby are constituted a body corporate by the name of ‘‘ The American 
Baptist Education Society,” for the purpose of promoting Christian educa- 
tion under Baptist auspices in North America. 

§ 2. The said ( ‘orporation shall have power to hold, purchase and convey 
such real estate as the purposes of the Society shall require, but the annual 
income of the estate held by it at any one time within the State of New York 
shall not exceed the sum of one hundred thousand dollars. 

§ 3. The said Corporation shall have power to receive, hold, take by 
donation, deed or devise any real property, which has been or may hereafter 
be given, granted or devised to it by any person whomsoever for the purpose 
stated in section one, and to receive, accumulate and hold in trust, endow- 
ment or other funds, and make investments thereof wherever it seems most 
advisable. And the said Corporation shall also be competent to act as 
trustee in respect to any devise or bequest pertaining to the object of its 
corporation, and devises and bequests of real or personal property may be 
directly made to said Corporation, or in trust, for any ef the purposes com- 
prehended in the general objects of said Society, and such trusts may 
continue for such time as may be necessary to accomplish the purposes for 
which they may be created, subject, however, to the limitation expressed in 
the section of this act as to the aggregate amount of such real estate, and 
subject also in receiving bequests from persons within the State of New 
York, to the provisions of chapter three hundred and sixty of the laws of 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty, entitled, ‘‘An Act in Relation te 
Wills.” : 

§ 4. The annualand other corporate meetings of said American Baptist 
Education Society may be held at such time and place as the said Corporation 
may by its constitution, by-laws, or vote provide. 

§ 5. Tbe said Corporation shall also possess the general powers specified 
in the third title of the eighteenth chapter of the first part of the revised 
statutes. 


BY-LAWS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD. 


I, ORGANIZATION. As soon as practicable after the 
Board shall choose a Chairman, a Recording 


mittee of nine members. 

II, ORDER OF BUSINESS. 1, Devotional Excercises. z. 
3. Reading the Minutes. 4. Unfinished Business 5, Communications from the 
Corresponding Secretary. 6, Report of the Treasurer. 


tive Committee. 8, Reports of Standing Committees, 9. Reports of Special Com- 
mittees. 10. New Business. 


annual election, the 
Secretary and an Executive Com- 


Calling the Roll. 
Report of the Execu- 


III. Meetincs. Until otherwise ordered. the Co 
the Chairman of the Board a 
the Board. 


rresponding Secretary and 
nd of the Executive Committee shall cal] the meetings of 

IV. Duties or OFrFicers, The Correspon: 
the work of the Society, and keep the I 
and execute 


ling Secretary shall superintend 
soard informed of its condition; shall devise 
measures for securing funds, and for extending of our 
work among the churches, and shall prepare a ful] report of the year for the annual 
meeting. 
The Treasurer shall perform the usual duties of this office, 
irect, 
tary’s salary and expenses without spe 


ordered and certified to by 


He shall give bonds 
He shall pay the Corresponding Secre- 


Other expenses and bills must be 


as the Executive Committee may d 


cial order. 


the Corresponding Secretary and the ( hairman 
Executive Committee. 


DvutTIEs oF ComMITTEEs, The Executive Committee 
of the Board and act as its executive 
ness of the Board by 
may be deemed de 
of the Board, the 


Shall supervise the work 
ers committed to it, fi 


torward the busi- 


on all matt 
all proper arrangements o 
sirable or needful action 
Executive ( ‘ommitte 


volving the appropriation of funds. 
officers and 


f details. and re port to tl 


In the interval } 
e shall take all 


1¢ Board what 


etween the meetings 
needful original action not in- 
The Executive Committee shall choose its own 
sub-com mittees, meet as often as may be needful. ar 

Board whenever calle: 


lful, and report to the 
1 upon, 
(2). It shall have Committees on Applications and Finance of th 
each, 


three members 


(6), The Committee on Applications shall report to the Board ; 


: las to the disposi- 
appeal: ps > « Sant . c 
ton of appeals referred to them, and especially at the opening Of the year, as to the 
probable amounts required for the work of the year 

(c). The Committee on Finance shal] Provide for the curren 
Society, have a careful Oversight of its Property and financial interests, and advise 
with the Treasurer as to the investment of funds. 
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expenses of the 


NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF 


The American Baptist Education Society 


AT PITTSBURG, PA., MAY 22, 1897. 


PITTSBURG, Pa., May 21, 1897. 
Pursuant to the call of the Executive Board, the American 
Baptist Education Society met in the Fourth Avenue Baptist 
Church, and adjourned until Saturday at 9.30 a. m. 


PittspurG, Pa., May 22, 1897. 

The American Baptist Education Society met at the Fourth 
Avenue Baptist Church at 9.30 a. m., and was called to order by 
H. L. Morehouse, D.D., Corresponding Secretary. In the 
absence of the President, on account of illness, E. M. Thresher, 
Esq., of Ohio, was chosen President pro tem. 

Rev. E. F. Merriam, of Massachusetts, was chosen Recording 
Secretary pro tem. 

The Corresponding Secretary stated that the Report of the 
Treasurer had been ‘examined by the Auditor and pronounced 
correct, and had been passed upon by the Executive Board and 
is on file at the office of the Corresponding Secretary in New 
York, but he had been unable to procure it on account of his 


recent illness. The Report shows a disbursement of about 


$20,000. 

The Report was accepted and ordered placed on file. 

The Corresponding Secretary stated that on account of his 
sudden and severe illness he had been unable to prepare the usual 
Report of the year. 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST EDUCATION SOCIETY, 


Voted, That the Re 
Report to be prese 
Meeting. 


port of the past year be j 


ncorporated in the 
nted to the Society 


at the next Annual 


The Society then proceeded to 
following results: 

President—E, B. Hulbert, 
—J. B. Gambrell, D.D., Texas 
Recording Secretary. 
ponding Secretary—H, i Morehouse, 
New York City. Treasurer—R. V I 
Auditor—William M. Isaacs, New York. Members of the Execu- 
tive Board, Term Expiring in Mi irk, Esq., Peru, 
Ind.; J. T. Ellyson, Esq., Richmond, Va.; W. W. Keen, M. D., 
Philadelphia, Pa: N, Wood, D.D., Boston, Mass.: Rey. J. M. 
Bruce, New York, N. Y¥.. Ww. C. P. Rhoades, D.D. Brooklyn, 
Bs Bs -1,. Whitman, | ngton, D. C.: Rey. = t. 
A. J. Fox, Esq., Detroit, Mich.; Prof. 
J. R. Sampey, Louisville, Ky.; Hon. John Haralson, Selma. Ala.; 
W. H. P. Faunce, .D., New York, N. Y. 

To fill the vacancy caused by the death of J. A. Smith. D.D., 
expires in 1898—Edward 


the election of Officers, with the 


DT. Illinois, 
; D. B. 
—FE. M. Poteat, D 


V ice-Presidents 
Purinton, LL. D., Ohio. 
-D., Connecticut. Corres- 
D.D., 111 Fifth Avenue, 
Cary, Montclair. N. i. 


wh. D. Washi 
Dickinson, Orange, N. ‘<= 


in the class whose term 


Goodman, Esq., 
Chicago, Ill, 


The Society then 


adjourned 
burn, pape 


» With prayer by 
of Massachusetts. 


Alexander Black- 


E. F. MERRIAM., 


Recording Secretary Pro Tem. 
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AMERICAN BAPTIST EDUCATION SOCIETY, 
In account with Epwarp V. Cary, Treasurer. 
1896. Cr. 


April 30. Balance on hand, as per last report.........ee00+5 $139 80 
Received from Mr. J. D. Rockefeller, account of 
pledges: 


Seta I EV ELSIE, «cites tan obeiarsseete es $364 12 
Southwestern Baptist University.... 836 88 
Balamnazoo Colleges. << cisci'e sles vce 2,863 22 
Praigkiin College ccceesidicidevewwews 761 58 
Backnell University e's ac.ssr0'vche eorsie 946 15 
Cédar Valley, Seminary. c's) o.5 os neces 1,728 08 
Des' Moines “Gollewe. 32.00 eas, 1,216 66 
Grand Island: Collevé:.<..3iscas duces > 1,226 36 
Wake Forest College............00. 1,481 48 
McMinnville College.........c6.000- 1,000 00 
——_—- 12,424 53 
Cook Academy, account loan...... a3 $1,315 09 
Des Moines, account mortgage note, 5,568 75 


$ 9,448 17 
Dr. 
CPG Wa LTV OTSICV 4 a5 5 x <0 sc nncr'se's $364 12 
Southwestern Baptist University.... 836 88 
Remlamiazeg) Colegesé « «i se)s sic sak var 2,863 22 
Pirate hd NOME SE so ie-cs sss, 0b beieciee 761 58 
Bucknell University... 5... s cc cccccse 946 15 
Cedar Valley Seminary.............. 1,728 08 
Des Moines: College...........0.000 1,216 66 
Grand Island Collewe..i. 35.00 .0s%%% 1,226 36 
Wake Forest College ($1,481.48 less 
EON dv ieece Worpacnsehiere sieicule 6 hie sud 1,231 48 
McMintivillé -Coneges ..cscicwd es caees 1,000 00 
$12,174 53 
Traveling expenses, Speakers at An- 
THVETSALE: Vin's Cadbnicloese a LNelisveine net $47 45 
Secretary’s office expenses........... 32 52 
Treasurer's EXpenseS..........000. 20 19 
Printing annual reports............. 74 82 
Office rent, May 1, 1895, to May I, 
ESOG hw) ences Slelaldiw hein wagtolaialy setae 175 co : 
nae 249 08 


Balance on hand.......... itr eeieese-s awaie 6,923 65 
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Trust Funds. 
Received from former Treasurer 


eing account California College.... 


account West Penn. C. 
S. I 


Interest to 
For appropriation 


Total. 


On account of failure to earn the funds in trust 
Part of the West Penn. C. and S. Institute 
moneys should revert to the 

E.&0O.E. | 
New York, April 30, 1897. 


Ex 


, as stated above, on the 
and California College, the 
treasury of the Society. 


amined and compared with vouchers and found correct. 


WittiaM M. Isaacs, Auditor. 


TENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The American Baptist Education Society 


AT NORFOLK, VA., MAY 5, 1898. 


Norroik, VA., May 5, 1898. 

Upon invitation of the Southern Educational Conference and of 
the Southern Baptist Convention, and pursuant to the call of the 
Executive Board, the American Baptist Education Society met in the 
Park Avenue Baptist church Thursday, May 5, 1808. 

The Society was called to order by President E. B, Hulbert, D. D., 
at 3 Pp. M. After singing “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name,” 
President Hulbert read Prov. 8, and prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. 
Dean, of Virginia. 

The following committee on nominations was appointed by the 
Chair, viz. : 

President A. P. Montague, South Carolina; President J. H. Harris, 
Pennsylvania; Prof. C. H. Corey, Virginia; Rev. H. T. Stevenson, 
District of Columbia; C. E. W. Dobbs, D. D., Indiana. 

Hymn, ‘“ Majestic sweetness sits enthroned upon the Savior’s brow.” 

The Society listened to the annual address of the President. Dr. 
Hulbert’s theme was “ The Influence of Christianity upon Education.” 

The Tenth Annual Report of the Executive Board was presented 
by the Corresponding Secretary, H. L. Morehouse, D. D., and copies 
of the same were distributed. 

The report of the Treasurer, with certificate of Auditor, pro fem., G. 
W. Murray, was submitted by Dr. Morehouse, Mr. E. V. Carey, the 
Treasurer, being absent. 

The two reports were accepted by vote and ordered placed on file. 

Hymn, “I Love Thy Kingdom Lord,” was followed by an address 
by Prof. W. L. Poteat, North Carolina. Subject: “Christian Educa- 
tion and Civic Righteousness.” 

The address of J. B. Gambrell, D. D., Texas, was voted postponed 
till the evening session. 


PHE AMER AN BAPTIST EDUCATION sox IETY. 


The report of the Committee on 


Nominations was submitted by 
President Montague, as follows: 


The American Baptist Education Society officers for 1898-9. 


President}, B. Gambrell. D.D., Texas Vice- Presidents —Nathaniel 
Butler, LL. D., Maine: T.G 


srownson, 1). D., California. Record- 
ing Secretary—E, M. Poteat, D. D.. Connecticut. Corresponding 
Secretary —H. 1. Morehouse, D. D., New York. Lreasurer—Mx. E. 
V. Cary, New Jersey. Auditor_Mr. Wm. M. Isaacs, New York. 
Members Of Executive Board, 1, SQ8—1907- -John Humpstone, D. D.; 
Brooklyn, N.Y. - J. M. Taylor, D. D.. Pou; ghkeepsie, N. Y.; Rev. 
Wallace Buttrick, Albany, N. Y.- : President W. R. Harper, Chicago, 
Ill.; Hon. C. W. Kingsley, Bosten. Mass.; H. (. Woods, D. D., 
a: Springs, Col.: Hon, J. L. Howard, epee Conn.; Prof. 
A. S, ht New York city; L. A. Crand, , Ch 
C. S. Gard » D. D., Sour h Carolina - Ja ( 


A Tam D. D.. Camden, N. » § 


By suspension of the 
acclamation. 


il 


*hic c 


S. pao et 


. 3 ™ 
rules the Officers nominated were elected by 


Adjourned after prayer by C_ EF. w Dobbs, D. D.. Indiana. 
EVENING SESSION. 
The President called the Society to order at & 
“ Savior, Thy Dying Love,” Was sung. 
dent P. D. Pollo. k. Georgia, 

The first address was 
York. Subject: « 


) P. M., and the hymn, 
Prayer was offered by Presi- 


delivered by 
‘The Higher F 
Hymn: “ How Precious is the 
Second address. by K. B. 
* Bible Study in RB: iptist Sc 
Third address, by J. B. Gambrell, D. be 
Educational Outlook in 


President 5, mM. Taylor, New 
‘ducation of W, 
Book Divine.” 


Tupper, D. D., 
hools.”” 


omen, 
P YY lwans 
ennsyviy aiil 


Texas. Subject: 


the South. 


After ex; pressing thanks to the ente 
that had invite 


rtaining church and the bodies 


President Hulbert led 
adjourned. 


d hee meeting, 


in a < losing 
prayer, and the Soc iety 


Epwin M. Porear. 


Recording §. retary. 
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TENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF 


The Amercian Baptist Education Society 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD. 

The Tenth Annual Report of the Executive Board of the 
American Baptist Education Society is herewith respectfully 
submitted to the body. 

It is the custom of the Society to hold its meetings alter- 
nately in connection with our great annual convocations at the 
North and at the South. Last year its meeting was announced 
for Wilmington, N. C., where the Southern Baptist Convention 
held its sessions. Owing to unfavorable circumstances, including 
the severe illness of the Corresponding Secretary, the meeting 
there was abandoned. Cognizant of these facts, the South- 
ern Baptist Convention, upon the recommendation of the 
Southern Baptist College Conference, extended a cordial invita- 
tion to the Society to hold its meeting in connection with the 
annual meeting of the Convention at Norfolk in 1898. The 
courtesy of this invitation was highly appreciated, and when, 
subsequently, the officers of the College Conference generously 
decided to dispense with a public meeting in order that the 
Society might have a free field, your Board was constrained to a 
cheerful acceptance of the proffered hospitality. If, as has been 
suggested, the College Conference were to hold biennial sessions, 
thus leaving the way open for biennial sessions of the Society in 
the South, all possible friction would be avoided, while the Society, 
by the consideration from time to time of subjects relating to 


special aspects of our educational work in the South, would prac- 
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tically furthe 
desires to be 
interests 


r the objects of the Conference itself. The seek 1 
; cationa 
what it has been hitherto, helpful to our educatior 


throughout the 


in its spirit, 
whole country, truly national in its spir 
its aims and its 


activities, 
Although a meeting at Wilmingt 


On was impracticable, it was 
found practicable 


to holda meeting later in May at Pittsburg, Pa., 
for the election of officers and the tr 
The Proceedings will be publ 
present session, 


ansaction of other business. 


ished in connection with those of the 


THE WORK OF THE YEAR. 
Grants made during the 
Academy, N.Y. 


be added to the e $30,000, for the erection of a 
dormitory. To Acadia University, Wolfville, Nova Scotia, 
$15,000 toward $75,000, of which at least $27,750 shall be added 
to the endowment, the remainder for payment of debts and for 
other improvements. To John B. Stetson 


University, De Land, Fla., $10,000 toward $100,000 for endow- 
ment purposes. To Des Moines 


$10,000 for endowment 
Sity, at Wolfville, 
Dominion of Can 


year have been as follows: To Cook 
10,000 towards $50,000; $20,000 of which is to 
ndowment, and 


new buildings and 


College, Iowa, $2,500 toward 
and other purposes. Acadia Univer- 
Nova Scotia, is the first institution in the 
Society — whose field is North 
Singularly enough, the rich valley 
d was settled largely by 
the expulsion of the French 
Baptists were sent for in th 
ples in that province began 
established order, 


ada to which the 


as extended aid. 
in which it is locate 


America — h 


New Englanders after 


Acadians; and leading New England 
at earlier period when Baptist princi- 


their success{ 
From the first, the 
has existed between B 
United States. 


ul course against the 
refore, a bond of sympathy 
aptists of the Province 
a bond that has 
ous contributions to us of me 


and those of the 


been strengthened by the numer- 


nin the ministry and in 
at Acadia Unive 
n noted for its scholarly 


other profes- 
rsity. The institution 
Presidents and its excellent work, 


sions who were educated 
has bee 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD. 15 
. and being separated by many hundred miles from our principal 
. institution in Toronto, meets a real need for the three maritime 


Provinces. Best of all its religious tone and teaching are of a 
, high order. 
SUCCESSFUL EFFORTS. 
The financial disturbances and depression of the country have 
4 been very unfavorable both to the securing and the payment of 
| pledges for endowments and other purposes. Some of our older 
and stronger institutions in the midst of accumulated wealth have 
not ventured to press the people for needed increase of permanent 
funds. That some institutions, under such conditions, have 
secured in full their supplemental pledges, while others have col- 
lected most of their pledges made four or five years ago is very 
gratifying. Grand Island College, Nebraska, has secured in sub- 
scriptions $17,500 as a condition of the Society’s grant of $7,500. 
Colby University, Maine, has secured $50,000 as a condition of 
the Society’s grant of $10,000. Considering the fact that there 
are only about 20;000 Baptists in that State,and among these none 
of large wealth, this is one of the finest achievements in the 
history of our educational enterprises. John B. Stetson Univer- 
sity, Fla., however, has surpassed all others, in this respect. 
Within six months from the date of the grant, it had good pledges 
for the entire $100,000. This was made possible by the fresh 
liberality of the generous donor whose name it bears, as well as 
by the liberality of a few others. 
Payments made by the Society and amounts collected by 
institutions are as follows: 


PAID BY THE COLLECTED BY 
INSTITUTIONS. SOCIETY. INSTITUTIONS 

Ottawa University, Kans..... aod 9 AOD. OS $1,989 44 | 
Des Moines College, lowa....... 623 55 870 66 
William Jewell College, Mo...... 591 80 1,805 00 
South Jersey Institute, N. J.. I,410 20 6.711 32 
Wake Forest College, NCI." 1,170 74 5,741 53 


3) 
California College, Cal.......... 935 00 2,205 00 
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Southwestern Bap. Univ., Tenn.. 4 $10,768 30 
Kalamazoo College, Mich 80 1,433 74 
Shurtleff College, Ill 75 30 5,000 OO 


$39,124 99 
LEGACIES. 
The first known leg 


acy to the Society was by a woman in 
Illinois and is designat 


> . . 2 bel = 1 =) 
ed for the 1 niversity of Chicago. The 
estate is small and the 


amount is estimated at less than one 
thousand dollars. 


Amid the gifts of hundreds c 


yf thousands to 
that institution this may, to | 


luman judgment, be quite insignifi- 
Him who judges by motives and by 
outrank some others, while of the g 
said, as of the woman of old: 


The act of 


cant; but in the sight of 
ability it may iver it may be 
~ She hath done what she could.” 

incorporation confers 
powers in the administr 
It may act, if so desired 


upon the Society large 
ation of funds for educational purposes. 
as Trustee of gifts for special purposes. 
It invites those who are making their wills to place at its disposal 
a portion of their estate for the promotion of Christian education 
under Baptist auspices on this continent. 
large offerings for such 


It will also receive 
S purposes, 
ing their lives 


Paying to the donors dur- 
» 4 sum annually about equ 
of interest on investments. 


of $100,000, could 


al to the current rates 
The Society, with a permanent fund 
set in operation educationa 
ctureships on ethical 
value in our 


1 measures of a high 
order, including le and religious subjects that 
denominational halls of learning. 
oper function of s 


would be of great 


It would be a pr uch a Society thus to supple- 
Organizations by this kind of 
cultured classes, who h 


ment the work of our Missionary 


work among the more ave much to do in 
shaping public Opinion. Here js a field which is 

any missionary organization; and here 
sighted, broad-minded 


a greatly needed work. 


not cultivated by 
is an opportunity for far- 
and liberal men to do, through the Society, 


eo 


. 
bed 
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SURVEY OF TEN YEARS. 

Ten years have passed since the organization of the American 
Baptist Education Society in Washington, D. C., May 18, 1888. 
It began and has continued as a national organization helpful to 
the educational interests of the denomination on this Continent. 
Its officers have been chosen from the North, the South and the 
West; it has adopted the custom of holding its annual meetings 
alternately at the North and at the South, and its grants to insti- 
tutions of learning have been made to all sections. Thirty-seven 
institutions in twenty-seven States, also the Dominion of Canada, 
have been recipients of its aid, as follows: Maine, 1; Massachu- 
setts, 1; Connecticut, 1; New York, 1; Pennsylvania, 3; New 
Jersey, 1; Indiana, 1; Michigan, 1; Illinois, 2; Wisconsin, 1; 
Iowa, 2; Nebraska, 1; South Dakota, 1; Kansas, 1; North 
Carolina, 1; South Carolina, 1; Georgia, 2; Florida, 1; Tennes- 
see, 2; Kentucky, 2; Alabama, 1; Mississippi, 1; Texas, 1; 
Missouri, 1; California, 2; Oregon, 1; Washington, 2; Canada, 
1. Total in the North, 11; in the South, 13; in the West, 12. 

In a few instances appropriations voted on condition that sup- 
plemental sums should be raised have been wholly forfeited 
through inability of the institutions to secure the necessary sub- 
scriptions. In other cases there has been partial forfeiture 
because of failure on the part of institutions to collect all their 
pledges; the Society paying pro rata to the amount collected. 
Nine institutions have reported collection of pledges to the 
amount required and have received in full the Society’s grants. 
These are Furman University, South Carolina; Worcester Acad- 
emy, Massachusetts; Carson-Newman College, Tennessee; Wil- 
liamsburg Institute, Kentucky; Wayland Academy, Wisconsin; 
Franklin College, Indiana; Cedar Valley Seminary, lowa; Baylor 
University, Texas; Connecticut Literary Institute, Connecticut. 
To these schools $70,000 have been paid. 


2 
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To some of these Institutions more than one grant has been 
made. Flushed with success, or with a quickened sense of the 
needs of an institution, its friends have quickly followed the first 
effort with another which, in most instances, has been unsuccess- 
ful. While the Society requires that institutions shall raise cer- 
tain amounts as a condition of securing its appropriation, the 
determination of these amounts is made by the repre 
the institutions according to their estimate of the 
interest of their constituency, 


sentatives of 
ability and the 


so that the Society does not arbi- 
trarily impose a burden upon any, while it encourages all to do 


their utmost to strengthen worthy institutions. 
During the recent years of financial reverses, that 
expectations should not have been full 
indeed, in some cases it is really re 
been accomplished. 
Usually institutions have bee 
beginning of their canvass 


OO, 


educational 
y met is not surprising; 
markable that so much has 


Nn given five years from the 


in which to make collections, though 
some have completed the effort in a shorter period. 


tutions fell short in the collection of their pledges 
per cent.; seven, from 20 to 30 per cent. 
cent.; three, from 60 to 8o per cent.; 
cent.; while ten failed entirely in the 
amounts named in their application 
efforts of a few of these we 
sions of time have been giv 
as for their collection. 


Five insti- 
, from 10 to 16 
» two, from 40 to 50 per 
and two, from &o to go per 
effort to obtain pledges for 
s, although the subsequent 
re successful. In some cases exten- 
€n in which to secure pledges as well 


As a rule, however, but little can be got 
from subscriptions of five years’ standing. The Society cannot 
afford to keep open accounts indefinitely With institutions, neither 
eous to them. 

What the generous purpose and aim of the Society has been; 
what institutions have aspired to do; and what has actually been 
done for their financial betterment, w 


ill appear from a study of 
the accompanying table: 


is such an arrangement advantag 
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. — —-« 
= = S tf a 
Institutions. ~ of = | «= S 
b = < S 
1 Cook Academy, N. Y == 1889 $10,000) 8.684 9) $1,315 O09) -..... $32,244 ga 
Cook Academy, N. ¥ Rul 6.000). 6.000 00 
Cook Academy, N. ¥ is 500 1.925 &8 i412 : l 25 00 
Cook Academy, N. \ Ls9i 10,00 wee is eoes fy COS OW) nove, 
2 W. Penn. Class & s« nst 
Pa ag : 189 7,504 5,775 1 I is 39.810 45 
3 Des Moines College, Ta RAY 1? 6,9 5 wre . 49.395 80 
Des Moines (x la I8Y 0 2,678 5 ae i Pl esauas . 
Des Moines College, la 
sundry grants 15,500 15 i 09 125 Sehewekbedu 
Des Moines College, Ia { aT 209 78 870 66 
4 California Cc ll 8 f 5,805 00 
California Co U 0 ane kates eee ee 
5 Furmau Univ., Ss. ¢ : y oulscpbur secede 
Furman Unis Ss ( } UT eR F500 00 
Furman Uniy.,S c, } { ‘ 1 Dt conse wawehophirecting ald 
6 Clinton College. K NY ] ] 0 ¢ : aed i 
7 Worcester A¢ Viuss ‘ } . - f wc Sal Os ee 2,000 00 
8 Sioux Falls [ ‘ ) Our { _ pe Gros Beer 
9 Carson—-Newima eni 4%) { 4.999 78 | Te 40.150 00 
Carson-Newman Coll. Ten: <40) i 1.200 00) ...... p coccsccs 
10 Hall Lustitate Pa oO at - > oo0 Hoax ‘ 4 3 ae 4,188 35 
ll Mississipp ( Viisa ~ - s Hy ; °9 
12 Mereer Unis ‘ ( 148 SN” Sa? 26.000 00 
Merce | i ‘ { | ut ; W) cwee de enbel6eeesSconecs 
13 Cou Lit. Inst. Co uf 000 < 
Coun, Lit. Inst Cony ( 00 Vi supews sn@eslstacetecen 45,86 ll 
Conn, Lit. I Cc ~ { 000 : 
14 So Jersev Iner. NJ 4 } 1 ORY i Gh Jaccavabs 40,428 6§2 
15 Oitawa Univ. Kaus : Suu wT 8 kz 46 L137 54 » ‘ 35.887 12 
16 Williamsburg Inst. Ky st) > ue On 00 oe ens 2 eee 23,701 94 
Williamsburg Inst. K . O0t 9.24 Tid a en eae 17,969 OU 
17 Keystone Acad Penn..... i vii) 4 s 6. 26), J icuchues 10,358 12 
Keystone Aca Penn ve ~f » O00 ROO Oll os canamoclsbadeteooe 
18 So. W. Bap. Unis. Ten — ae 7 Pe Ol id Evis cect lems on ee 
S» W Kap. 1 Penn....) 1890 1,00 9,707 17 5,200 Gel sccascbast 
19 Wayland Ac Wis mS at 7. Die 7.500 0 4 <eavtedea 
20 Uy of Seat \ . y. ( H6i6 66 j ) OS caneuv cunclpdeducecnwes 
21 i m © { Mich 89] 13,422 1 Sous 1,577 88 77,996 65 
22 Franklin Coll. Tnd ante ah 0.06 SN eden. Cees 40,884 65 
23 Shuartieff College, Ti . om ay | Cee eR = 2 049 40 24.200 00 
24 William Jewel ¢ Mo ) 10.000 1403 2” 56 78 679 87 
25 Buckwell Us l ab 10,0000 7,788 08 2,21) 92 “ 70,473 22 
26 Los Anczeles I Cal ' 500 Spee JO, . 3 Ledebudlasdeaduneaihe 
27 Cedar Valley Ser i Rf) Ou ZO0O OO) nx ccods de 21,350 00 
28 Spelman Seminary, Ga 7 DCU cbc sek aed y fa cuates =e 
20 Thay le l'wnivers l a Oo Sa Wo eee So. 55.000 00 
0 (ita sem. \ . n RQ 90° ( 000 Of » 
11 Grand sland ¢ ; Rt 000 80 78 019 22 12,141 51 
Grand Island (toll Neb i ove 7.000 00) 53. Si ei 
82 Wake Forest Coll { 8 i 102 3 sseves| 2,007 48 11,741 53 
33 MceM i] 0 ~ f 2,060 OF ci 3,006 00 6,100 00 
‘4 } ‘ ¢ Coal Ala { Se SE ese 
> Coiby Universiy. Me , j Oe nkbc ccncbukteest Os 50,000 OO); Zadeh ocean 
36 Jobn B. Sretys Univ Fila 1eO7 0.0 ‘ ce eek Ss 10.0GG Del cansts couvull 
37 Acadia Univ., N. S..... 1S8v7 BD ODO) x = » eatertay astm d 15,008 00) cess scmracuce 
Totals ......... — ~-+-- $452, 600) $259 991 56 $128.674 20 $63,934 84) $873,591 77 
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It appears, therefore, that for all purpose 


s the Society has 
voted appropriations amounting to 


$452,600; has paid on 
account of these $259,991.56; while $128,674.20 has lapsed; and 
$63,934-84 is subject to call in case cond 
with. Institutions report $8 


The bulk of the Society’s 


itions shall be complied 
73,521.77 collected. 

appropriations has been for endow- 
ments, nothing being given for buildings, 


Or payment of debts, 
and only in exceptional case 


s for other purposes. In some cases, 


cured by institutions has been added to their 
endowment funds: in others, a Pp 


the whole amount se 


art has been applied to the erec- 
tion of buildings and the payn 


1ent of debts. Ten institutions 
are now engaged in securing the sums n 


amed in theirapplications. 
The aggregate increase 


in the holdings of institutions thus 
aided by the Society during these ten years is $1,133,513.33; to 


. 


which might be added, probably, 


$50,000 collected subsequent 
to the expiration of the time f 


limit 
clusive of Mr. Rockefeller’s pled 
$600,000 on condition th 
versity of Chicago. 


lor this purpose. This is ex- 
ge to the Society, in 1889, of 


at $400,000 more be secured for the Uni- 


It appears, therefore, that 
one dollar given by the Society has been 


three and a half dollars from othe 
increase annually has bee 


on an average 
a spur to secure about 


r sources; and that the average 
Nn Over $100,000. 
satisfactory, considering the fin 


This surely is very 
ancial trials of the country during 
half of this decade. 


Nor do these figure 
indeed, the invisible, 


S show all that has been accomplished; 
intangible results are 
has been awakened a live 


denomination in m 


even greater. There 
lier popular interest throughout the 
any States in highe 


r education: institutions 
have become entrenched 


as never before 
of the people; better work has be 
because of be 


in the intelligent regard 
en done in halls of learning 
lany ways; higher ideals con- 


ate work have been established: 
the religious aspects of College 


tter equipment in n 
cerning Academic and Collegi 


life and the true relation of our 
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schools to the denomination have been emphasized; while in 
many instances a new spirit of courage and hope has entered 
into the administration of affairs, entirely changing the tone of 
institutions that had long languished for lack of inspiring influ- 
ences. And it is not too much to say that had it not been for 
the American Baptist Education Society it is very questionable 
whether the University of Chicago, whose holdings to-day are 
about $12,000,000 would have sprung into being. 

All honor to the man whose unparalleled liberality has been 
instrumental in the attainment of such splendid results. No 
other man in America, if in the world, has sown so widely and 
so liberally in the educational realm as has John D. Rockefeller, 
Esq., whose monument will be in the quickened and ennobled 
intellectual life not only of the denomination but of multitudes 
besides who have been and will be affected directly or indirectly 
by these educational agencies. 

The Society has adhered to its policy announced in 1889, “to 
foster in each State one well-equipped college, suitably located, 
and to discourage the undue multiplication of institutions at- 
tempting collegiate instruction.” In doing this it has had to 
withstand appeal and argument from institutions bearing- the 
name of college and aspiring to college instruction though doing 
chiefly preparatory work. In view of what is required for first- 
rate college work in the way of competent instructors, suitable 
buildings, library, laboratory and other equipment, and in view 
of the fact that few, if any, of our colleges have complete appli- 
ances for meeting the advanced educational requirements of this 
age, the wisdom of concentration of effort upon one denomina- 


tional college in each State, as a rule, is more and more manifest. 

It has also aided academies that should be auxiliary to higher 
institutions; and in some instances has made it a condition of its 
help that institutions calling themselves colleges, but doing 
Academic work, should become in name, as in fact, academies, 
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thus assuming an honest attitude before the denomination and 
the public. In some States, within recent years, there has been @ 
marked progress in Academic work as well as in closer affiliation 
of academies with the denominational college. 
phasis can hardly be laid upon the importan 
mies where the foundations of 
where, 


Too much em- 
ce of first-rate acade- 
good scholarship are laid and 
during the early formative period of student life, the 
future Christian character js very largely determined. 


The Society makes no appropriations for the payment of debts 
or for the erection of buildings. It cannot compass the whole 
broad field of educational needs. 


least half a million dollars annually. 


and in exceptional cases has it aided j 
of institutions. 


To do this would require at 
Only in a most limited way 


n meeting current expenses 
For this purpose it h 
A few thousand dollars thus available 


whose instructors 


as at present no resources. 
for struggling institutions, 
are working at almost starvation rates, would 
be of incalculable benefit in the upbuilding of these interests, just 
as mission churches, similarly assisted in their 
velop into strong, self-supporting bodies. 
laid upon increasing the endowment 


so that they should be put on an assured basis for more effective 
work. 


beginnings, de- 
Emphasis has been 
funds of worthy institutions 


All the high ideals that the Society has cherished have not 
been realized; but ideals are seldo 


m attained either by individuals 
or by organizations. It has sought to do the work which, : 
ned as the immediate sphere of its 


ch the same good Providence fur- 
nished the resources. The attitude of the Society in regard to its 


future work is the same as in the past, that of trust in Him who 
can use it to His glory, 


more and more an intel 


Divine Providence, was ope 


chief activities, and for whi 


If, under Divine direction, it can become 
lectual and Spiritual force in the realm 


cation under Baptist auspices in North 
America, it will take ey 


en greater satisfaction therein than in 
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these material achievements. It approaches the close of the first 


‘decade of its existence, and the coming close of the century with 


the opening of the twentieth century, thankful for the past and 
trustful for the future, ever desiring the prayers of God’s people 
that as a Christian organization it may worthily fulfill its high 


mission. 
On behalf of the Board, 


H. L. MOREHOUSE, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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1807. Cr. = 7A 
Witt oe Balance on hand. as per report ecll,. E eeae 30:923 09 
Received from Mr. J. DB; ockefeller, account of 
pledges: 
Ottawa University... 20553))..5, $792 95 
Des Moines ea 023 55 
William Jewell eg: | Srey aN 501 &o 
South Jersey Institute......., 0777" 1,410 20 
Wake Forest WOleNE a0 isc. 1,170 74 
Southwest Baptist University... ... 1,527 41 
Kalamazoo College... ... $ 250 &o 
Shurtleff cecas LE eet ae 1.Q75 2 
Received from Trust Fund........" 935 
J. D. Rockefeller account of Pledge 
si Daa ET 250 co 
Received, Calvary Baptist Church, 
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ADDRESSES 2 


THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY UPON EDUCATION. 
BY E, B. HULBERT, D. D., DEAN OF THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF CHICAGO. 


Prevailing ideas determine education. If in China 2,400 years ago 
Confucius gave to his people a perfect scheme of social and political life, 
then nothing remains but to devise an educational system which shall 
perpetuate the society and government his wisdom disclosed. If in India 
the laws of Manu divide society into separate and fixed orders whose regu- 


lations must be punctiliously observed from the first breath of life to the ° 


last gasp of death, then obviously the chief function of education is to train 
the pupil in the duties of that particular caste to which he by heredity be- 
longs. If in Persia the religion of Zoroaster controls the public and private 
life of her inhabitants, then for prince and people alike the Magi will 
provide an education fitted to fortify and re-enforce existing institutions. 
If in Greece the all-dominating passion of the Spartans is to maintain 
their supremacy as the ruling class over the hostile and more numerous 
freeman and serfs, then an education chiefly physical and military myst 
turn Sparta into a training camp, and render her soldier-citizens hardy, 
Obedient and brave, quick aggressive and strong. If in Greece the 
Athenians conceive a beautiful mind in a beautiful body, the harmonions 
union of physical and intellectual culture, thus evolving, on its aesthetic 
side, the most perfect idea and form of civilization in the ancient world, 
so, too, growing directly out of this they create a system of education 
intended and adapted to realize this their ideal of human life. If in Rome 
nature and circumstance evolve a nation sturdy in character, eager for 
conquest, gifted in statecraft, strong in utilities, then in the education of 
such a people emphasis will be laid on military training, political science, 
forensic eloquence, the mechanical arts. 

Thus in every instance education is purposely bent to the prevailing 
idea — be that idea the sacredness of tradition, the fixedness of caste, 
the exaltation of priests, the necessity of self-preservation, the deifica- 
tion of beauty, the supremacy of the state. Something other than 
education is first conceived and then by means of education this some- 
thing other is sought to be attained. Inquire first, therefore, after the 
Civilization of a people, the nature of their religion, their theory of 
society, their conception of the state, their fundamental and regulative 
ideas in the household, the market place, the senate chamber, the field 
and the temple. Education is simply the instrumentality through which 
is sought the realization of these ideas. Hence it follows that the in- 
troduction of new ideas must have its immediate and lasting effect on 
the prevailing educational system. 
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CHRISTIAN IDEAS AND FORCES. 

Now it is the most o 
duced into our world ic 
larity dulls our 
itself a syste 
world h 


> ie istianity immtro- 

pen and patent of facts that Christianity Seat 4 
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leas and forces of superlative moment. a 


k x istianity is 
impression of their worth and glory. Christianit) 


‘ ver the 
m of thought and the greatest mental and moral pov 
as ever seen 


, and hence vitally relates itself to human progress 
and culture through all time. When Christ appeared there dawned 4 
new era in the history of our globe. With his coming the world co 
flooded with new thought; there entered a new regenerative force “en 
quickening spirit to re race; and new truth from higher realm 
started humanity on a fresh career of intellectual 
ment. Christ is Himself the way, 
and educator of mankind 
to appropriate and 
concerning God 
to be in the 


vive the 


and spiritual advance- 
the truth and the life: the Redeemer 
» Whose task it has been since his appearing 
realize his teachings. The truths he disclosed 
and man to the mind and heart of the race are destined 


. . ot 
Process of time the ascendant and controlling truths n 
less in the domain of education than in the re 
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ing of the manger and the cross, whose conscience is sensitive enough 
to respond to their transcendent claims, and whose affections are divine 
enough to embrace their lite-conveying fullness; a being whose rational 
and moral faculties even divine omnipotence will never coerce, the 
realm of whose personal freedom not even heavenly violence will ever 
invade; a being destined to a conscious, personal future life whose 
character his own volition has predetermined, and a life which shall 
never end. 

These wholly new conceptions of man as related to the God who 
made him, as the crown and goal of the visible creation, as the favored 
child tor whom the worlds were framed, for whom the beneficent 
processes of nature are carried on, for ,whom the orderly forms 
of society and government are instituted, for whom the reme- 
dial work of Christ was introduced and for whom the felicities 
of the celestial world are made ready, these new views of the 
divine, human kinship in Christ the God-man have so exalted the sense 
of the divine personality and so deepened and sanctified the sense of 
the human personality as that since that day of revelation the currents 
of the world’s history have run in new channels. Rightly are events 
in human chronicles dated B. C. and A. D., for precisely at that dividing 
line have we the revelation of a new theophany and theodicy, and theoc- 
racy which in turn have become the fruitful source and beginning of 
the new philosophies, and philanthropies, and democracies which since 
that day have brightened and blest the world. 

Prevailing ideas determine education. The introduction of new ideas 
works corresponding changes. The new ideas brought by Christianity 
are of the most radical and revolutionary sort. Jesus Christ in found- 
ing a new religion necessarily laid the foundations of a new education. 
Somewhat to expand and illustrate this truth is the task assigned me. 

A FOURFOLD INFLUENCE. 

I wish to indicate in four particulars, under four heads, the influence 
of Christianity upon education. 

A. First, the influence of Christianity on the measure of education, 
i. e., the amount or .quantity of it. Since Christ appeared there has 
been accumulating an educational fund or endowment, a capital stock, 
so to speak, represented by learning in living men and dead books, by 
schools and libraries, by museums and galleries, by architecture, sculp- 
ture and painting, by the treasured stores of experience, thought and 
wisdom wherever found and in whatever form. The question is what 
influence has Christianity had in providing this educational outfit 
with which the world is furnished? How much education is there, and 
how much does it owe to Christianity. 
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Of the existing educational facilities Christians availed themselves, so 
far as circumstances would allow. In the first, second and third centuries 
Roman morals were at a low ebb and Christianity was a proscribed 
religion. People and rulers were in no wise elevated by their old faith, 
and were resorting to the utmost measures of cruelty to destroy the new. 
Living thus in the midst of heathen corruption and under the horrors 
of heathen persecution it was only natural that Christian parents should 
withdraw their children as much as possible from the debasing associa- 
tions of Pagan society and in the privacy and sanctity of home give 
them such mental training as their own meagre attainments wou'd allow, 
and such moral training as they were better fitted to impart. For the 
education which public worship furnished in sermon, scripture, prayer and 
song, household instruction gave the needed preparation. 

Near the close of the second century catechetical schools sprang up at 
various Christian centers — the most noted and advanced at Alexandria— 
specially designed to fit candidates for baptism and church membership. 
Enrolled in these schools were adults as well as youth, and sometimes 
men of learning and philosophical reflection, and hence a higher range 
of studies was necessitated to answer objections, and to vindicate the 
ethical and rational grounds on which the new religion rested. Salaries, 
schoolhouses and text-books were enknown. 

With the opening of the fourth century there began the complete 
reversal of the relations of the Christian and heathen world—Constan- 
tine on the throne; church and state united; the heathen cultus under 
ban; the Graeco-Roman religion going to the wall. In the struggle 
between the old and the new the old was destined to pass away. In the 
midst of the disintegration of ancient morals and philosophies the new 
formative forces of Christianity were slowly winning their way. The 
inspiring idea and aim of the new religion and the new philosophy oi 
life which that religion brought to mankind were gradually supplanting 
the decaying idea and philosophy of Greece and Rome. No where was 
the advancing thought more marked than in the field of education. For 
a hundred years before the accession of Constantine the Christian church 
had been exerting a distinct influence in this domain; and a hundred 
years later her increasing power gave her the complete ascendency. 
At the end of the fourth century the control of Christianity over the 
schools was everywhere triumphant. The old forms of heathen educa- 
tion still survived in some quarters, but the spirit had fled and the forms 
themselves soon disappeared. Greek and Roman culture could no longer 
meet “either the spiritual or the material wants of man.” Christianity 
would take up what was of enduring worth, and the rest must forever 
per.sh. 

From the beginning of the fifth century we have always to reckon with 
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the Christian church when education js under discussion. The Romano- 
Hellenic schools have passed away and Christian schools have come in 
to take their place. The state-re] ] 
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Middle Ages. The Imperial educational system had collapsed with the 
collapse of the Empire, and we can never adequately measure our in- 
debtedness to the monastic schools which took their place in those times 
which witnessed the decadence and final extinction of ancient institutions. 
First and last from that Benedictine Order have proceeded 24 popes, 
15,000 bishops and more than 40,000 canonized and beatified saints. At 
one time their 37,000 abbeys in Europe were the brightest and almost the 
only centres of piety, charity and learning. For several centuries they 
were the principal teachers of youth in all branches of letters and in all 
degrees of culture. 
IRISH SCHOOLS. 


But in the times of which we speak Europe was a desolation, and it 
would have been difficult, perhaps impossible, to save learning, morals 
and religion from the catastrophe which destroyed the Roman world. 
Certain it is that both cathedral and monastic schools were caught in 
the general wreck. The lamp of learning, almost extinguished on the 
continent, burned brightly only in the most distant of the British Isles. 
As Dollinger tells us, “ While almost the whole of Europe was desolated 
by war, peaceful Ireland, whose schools were founded at the close of the 
fifth century, free from the invasions of external foes, opened to the 
lovers of learning and piety a welcome asylum.” From these Irish 
schools went forth the bearers of letters and religion to the Picts and 
Scots and so down into Northern England. From these Irish and 
English schools, when the storm of fury was somewhat overpast, went 
forth the teachers and missionaries to re-enlighten and evangelize France 


and Germany. 
KARL'S SCHOOLS. 


It was at the arch-episcopal school in York that Alcuin was trained, 
who, in the eighth century, became intellectual prime minister at the 
court of Charles the Great, and under whose wise tuition that conqueror, 
statesman and patron of learning re-established cathedral and monastic 
schools throughout his vast domains. It was under the sanction of 
religion and for the protection and advancement of the church that Char- 
lemagne inaugurated his great educational enterprise. He summoned to 
his court learned men from all parts of the world through whose counsels 
he sought to carry to all his subjects the blessings of free public educa- 
tion. He established grammar schools all over his Empire, the principle 
of compulsory attendance reaching the children of rich and poor alike. 
His famous edict has been called the Charter of the Modern Public 
School System. The age in which he lived was not advanced enough to 
perpetuate and carry forward his enlightened and comprehensive pro- 
jects. “The educational activity stimulated by him largely died away 
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during the agitated reigns of his weak and grasping 
magnificent schemes fell to pieces at the end 
and dissolution of his Empire. 
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But out of the schools founded or restored by Charles the Great 
up, in the course of time, the form of philosophy cal 
which sought by the aid of Aristotle’s logic to vindicate the truth and 
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and system the “stupendous pile of dogmas and legends” which had 
floated down the Christian ages. 
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THE UNIVERSITIES. 
Then, in turn, out of this scholastic movement sprang the universities 
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many centres throughout Central and Western Europe these incipient 
universities made their appearance. “ They arose so suddenly and at 
sO many points that it is difficult, in the tapidity of the movement, to 
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tion Christiandom enjoyed was that furnished by her catechetical, cathe- 
dral, monastic, parochial and other schools, and the universities of the 
later times. Through the first fifteen centuries education was as exclu- 
sively the monopoly of the Christian church as was religion itself. In its 
totality education was provided by Christianity alone. 


Il. THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION. 


The spiritual awakening of the sixteenth century was almost as much 
a revival of education as a revival of religion. The reformation has been 
described as an insurrection against the absolute power of the spiritual 
order, as a great endeavor to emancipate human reason, a vast effort 
made by the human mind to achieve its freedom. This mighty upheaval 
was as much in the realm of intellect as in the realm of spirit. The 
great reformers — Luther, Melanchthon, Zwilglius, Knox, Calvin and 
the rest — had almost as deep an interest in the school as in the church. 
In their respective countries the results of their reformatory movements 
are as marked in education as in religion. The sources of the educational 
histories of all Protestant lands are as directly traceable to these reform- 
ing spirits as are the sources of their religious histories. The debt of 
obligation is as great in the one case as in the other. Whatever of 
education we have we owe it directly to them. 

Luther’s appeal for the establishment of schools has been pronounced 
“the most important educational treatise ever written.” His first con- 
cern was for the spiritual emancipation of his countrymen, but he plainly 
saw that the new and true view of Christianity could never be defended 
and advanced without the aid of gospel preachers and enlightened and 
godly rulers, and he as plainly saw that these needed helpers and leaders 
could never be secured without the aid of schools; and he as plainly saw 
that only by the educational uplift of the common people could they ever 
be brought to the intelligent acceptance and practice of the evangelical 
faith. His opinions and zeal were shared by all the other reformers, and 
hence the marvelous educational results of the religious upheaval of the 
sixteenth century. When we hear the words of Luther, the leader, we 
learn the sentiments of his colleagues and followers. I quote at hap- 
hazard from a half dozen of his treatises. The writings of the other 
reformers abound in like teachings. “In my judgment there is no out- 
ward offense that in the sight of God so heavily burdens the world, and 
deserves such heavy chastisement, as the neglect to educate children.” 
“If you have a child capable of learning, you are not free to bring it up 
as you please, or to deal with it according to your caprice.” “ Your 
children are not so entirely your own, that you can withhold them from 
God; he will have justice, and they are more his than yours.” “ For 
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the sake of the church we must have and maintain Christian schools. 
Young pupils and students are the seed and source of the church. When 
schools prosper the church remains righteous and her doctrine pure. 


There is nothing more necessary than to educate men who are to succeed 
us and govern. If we were dead 


whence would come our successors if 
notfromtheschool?” 


“ Even if there were no soul, and men did not need 
schools and the languages for the sake of Christianity and the scriptures, 


still for the establishment of the best schools everywhere, both for boys 
and girls, this consideration is of itself sufficient, viz.: That society, for 
the maintenance of civil order and the proper regulation of the house- 
hold, needs accomplished and well-trained men and women.” “I main- 
tain that the civil authorities are under obligation to compel the people 
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Germany; through Zuingli an in 
Scotland, and through the re wed in their footsteps in 
England, Holland, Scandanavia and America. Most obvious is it that the 
educational systems and all the provisions for intellectual culture in all 
Protestant lands were created by the men of God who inaugurated the 
reformation movement. 
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GERMANY. 


In Germany the existing state-church arrangement, providing alike 
for religion and education, is the direct outgrowth of Luther’s plan. 
The schools are, in large part, a realization of his idea, and most that is 
best in the ‘system is to be attributed to his wisdom and foresight. 


ENGLAND. 


In England not less does popular education owe its existence directly to 
Christianity. Through Robert Raikes the Sunday schools were first estab- 
lished, which are the beginning of popular instruction. Through Andrew 
Bell, who gained his inspiration from Robert Raikes, the Church of 
England clergy were aroused to form their National Society for estab- 
lishing schools throughout the British Dominions. Through the Quaker, 
Joseph Lancaster, whose school in London met with phenomenal suc- 
cess, the dissenters were led to organize their British and Foreign School 
Society. Through the efforts of these societies — often working in 
rivalry — popular schools sprang up all over England. Not until 1818 
could the churches induce the English government to take an interest. 
Not until 1834 was an annual grant for education secured; and not until 
1870 did general and compulsory elementary education become the law 
of the land. The national schools of England —corresponding to our 


public schools — owe their existence directly to the interest of churchmen 


and dissenters in the neglected classes. 

The great public schools of England — Winchester, Eaton, Charter- 
house, Christ’s Hospital, Harrow, Rugby, ete.—corresponding to our 
best preparatory academies, like Exeter, Andover, Worcester and Mor- 
gan Park, were all founded — with three exceptions —in the sixteenth 
century — founded for the most part by bishops and churchmen whose 
inspiration was drawn directly from the Reformation. 

The two great universities — Oxford and Cambridge — grew originally 
out of monastic schools, and through all their history have been under 
ecclesiastical control. In the Reformation period they passed from the 
Catholic church to the English establishment. Until our own day 
persons unable or unwilling to sign the thirty-nine articles were abso- 
lutely excluded, not merely from degrees, but from all access to their 
halls. The great majority of the Fellows were bound to take holy orders, 
and the universities were wholly dominated by the clerical spirit. Not 
until 1871 were the university tests abolished, and the admission of non- 
conformists granted. Probably not five persons in this house could, 
thirty years ago, have gained access to either Cambridge or Oxford — 
barred out by lack of religious qualification. 

The establishment by dissenters of academies and colleges in nearly 
every shire in England, in which the children of non-conformists received 
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their scholastic training, grew out of this religious exclusiveness on the 
part of the great universities. These numerous denominational insti- 
tutions are supported by the voluntary contributions and endowments of 
the various Christian sects to which they belong. So wholly and ex- 
clusively has education in England been the creation and monopoly of 
Christianity! 
AMERICA, 

Passing over to America our own educational history 


interest, and exhibits, in the most striking manner, the part which Chris- 
tianity has played in its inception and progress. The Puritans who 
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These three were the only institutions of higher learing in America at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

In that century (the eighteenth), following these three, came Prince- 
ton, Pennsylvania, Columbia, Brown, Dartmouth, Williams, Bowdoin 
and others — most of them founded by Christian ministers, and all of 
them by Christian men, with Christian money, for Christian ends. 

Never in history have colleges multiplied as they have in our own 
country in our own century. It is to be noted that most of them have 
been distinctively Christian and even denominational from the very 
beginning —&84 per cent. of the entire number rest on foundations 
avowedly religious; 80 per cent. of all under-graduates are attending col- 
leges conducted by evangelical churches; and 54 per. cent of all college 
students are professors of religion. 

The state universities are not organically connected with the Christian 
church in any of its denominational forms, but they are often as pro- 
nouncedly Christian as universities undef denominational control. Their 
presidents, most of them, belong to evangelical churches and are men of 
decided religious conviction and influence. No state school would dare 
to declare itself hostile or even lukewarm to the Christian religion. It 
must be borne in mind that only 9 per cent. of the population of the 
United States are anti-Christian in their sentiments — made up of the 
illiterate, vicious, pauper class, without character and without influence, 
while 79 per cent. are in alliance with the Protestant communions, 
and 80 per cent. of the wealth of the land is in the hands of the church 
members. It is Christian men who vote for the establishment of the 
state universities and it is Christian men who pay the taxes for their 
support. So while the denominational academies and colleges are distinc- 
tively religious, and are sustained by the Christians of the various sects, 
it is these very same men upon whom the state universities depend for 
their continuance. In the end, out of the very same pockets comes the 
money for the maintenance of both classes of schools. 

Precisely the same is true of our common schools. The ignorant, 
irreligious 9 per cent. of the population never established them, and are 
too poor to pay for them. Their children, by a compulsory law, are 
forced to reap the benefit of them —and that is all. To old Massachu- 
setts belongs the honor of starting them, the very year after founding 
Harvard; and to the end that “learning may not be buried in the grave 
of our fathers in church and commonwealth, the Lord assisting our 
endeavors.” 

Were the time at our disposal it might easily be shown that the in- 
fluence of Christianity on the matter, the method, and the motive of 
education has been as marked and influential through the centuries as 
we have seen that influence to have been on the measure of it. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND CIVIC RIGHTEOUSNESS. 
ABRIDGEMENT OF AN ADDRESS BY PROF. w. L. POTEAT, WAKE FOREST 
COLLEGE, N. c. 

The true idea of education, its primary aim 
rather a mental tone and quality which ripen u 
sists essentially in the evoking and the strengt 
physical, intellectual, and spiritual; 
the entire personality. 

Christian education is not merely education in 
able to the Christian life, important as that is. It relies not simply 
upon indirection and the sweet infection of Christian example to establish 
the Christian character. It uses them, but supplements them with positive 


instruction and guidance, whose undisguised aim is to bring the student 
into intimate relation with the highest ideals in Jesus Christ. It will 
scarcely be denied that such education lies outside the sphere of the 
State. 


CIVIC RIGHTEOUSNEss. 
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It is, indeed, maintained by not a few, Practically, if not theoretically, 
that there are two standards of tight, one for the individual, another for 
the corporation or trades-union; one for Private life, another for public 
life. 
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the State the same conscience that dominates the home, the farm, the 
shop. And since government is only a means to an end, civic right- 
eousness contemplates not only the honest politician, the incorruptible 
public servant, but also the just arrangement of social relations, a regen- 
erated social order. 

THE DREAM OF THE AGES. 

Civic righteousness has been the dream of the ages. Ever since the 
fourth century before Christ, a brilliant succession of gifted lovers of 
humanity have turned from actual social distress and political corruption 
to the contemplation of the ideal State with no inequalities of fortune 
or opportunity, and selfishness subordinated to the common good. It 
begins with Plato, and the Republic remains in some respects the most 
interesting and valuable still. Next in time comes the Messianic Hope 
of Israel. It was not the product of any one mind, nor are its features 
all delineated in any one book. It was growing through many genera- 
tions, until in the time of Christ it was an all-absorbing popular con- 
ception, embodying both the political and the religious aspirations of 
the whole people. Under its Christian transformation, it survived ten 
centuries in the expectation of the millennium, which indeed some, even 
in our own day, still hope for. In its higher and true development as 
the kingdom of heaven, it inspires and directs with unabated vitality the 
activities of the present Christian world. Then we have Cicero’s Com- 
monwealth, and in the fourth century Augustine’s City of God; in the six- 
teenth, Thomas More’s Utopia; in the seventeenth, Campanella’s City of 
the Sun. Near the beginning of the present century, Fourier wrote his 
Theory of the ideal social state, and during the forties his ideas were 
sown broadcast in this country with the result of the organization of a 
number of his co-operative communities; so that Emerson could write 
to Carlyle, ‘“ There’s not a reading man but has a draft of a new com- 
munity in his waistcoat pocket.” After the middle of the century we 
have Lord Lytton’s The Coming Race, Mr. Bellamy’s Looking Backward, 
and later Equality; Professor Secretan’s Utopia, and I know not how 
many others. For ours is the age of socialism, and whatever limitations 
and mistakes and perils we may recognize in the scientific socialism of 
Marx or the Christian socialism of Thomas Arnold and Herron, social- 
ism is at bottom aspiration for a just society, a dream of civic right- 
eousness. 

PROGRESS AND HINDRANCES. 


The present social distress is but the process of fermentation out of 
which will come a better state of things. The world is making progress 
as shown in the abolition of slavery; the decay of militarism; the politi- 
cal and economic emancipation of the masses; the marked development 
of the altruistic spirit, as well as in other respects. 
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Still, much remains to be done, and Christi 
college has a mission to counteract the 
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If, now, Christianity is the explanation of Western civilization, if it 
supplies the formative forces of the highest national life, manifestly 
Christianity is the spring out of which must issue the still further 
amelioration of social conditions, to it we must look for the cleansing 
which political life yet stands in need of. For Christianity is related to 
organized humanity not only thus in history, but also in original concep- 
tion and purpose. Righteousness is the great word in the Hebrew litera- 
ture. It is the aim of Christianity. In its individual aspect, Christianity 
is not a scheme by which an ideal, extraneous righteousness is made 
available to stay a judicial process, but “the power of God” to revolu- 
tionize the nature and achieve in it a personal righteousness. In its 
social and organic aspect, it is no brotherhood of pilgrims taking, indeed, 
transient lodgings in our work-day world, but marking a straight path 
across it to another world where all its aspirations and all its duties 
await it. On the contrary, the aim of its Founder, as some of us are at 
last beginning to recall, was primarily the progressive transformation of 
the present social order. The kingdom of heaven, as the organic ex- 
pression of the will of God, is to come on earth. The Gospel was put 
into the drama of human history as the controlling factor in its desti- 
nies, and if Jesus cannot save the world, it is time to inquire whether he 
can save the individual. 

THE METHOD OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Clear conceptions here are of prime importance, for there is a wide and 
melancholy divergence of view among those who are engaged upon this 
problem of social regeneration. However far apart the extreme wings of 
socialism may be, its impulse, as the late eminent Belgian sociologist 
declared, is distinctly traceable to Christianity. It is of the greatest 
moment that this Christian impulse should find its proper channel and 
roll its undivided volume forward upon its task. 

Evidently the method of Christianity is not the method of the scientific 
socialists, who aim first at the conquest of the powers of the State and 
then at the reorganization of society by direct legislation. They will have 
the State seize that poor bundle of injustice and inequalities, shake it to 
pieces, and then put it together again. That is the method of revolution, 
“putting the world brutally to rights.” And if it should be so put to 
rights to-day, the process would need to be repeated to-morrow. 

Nor yet shall we find the Christian method in that of the Christian 
socialists, who aim at the “conversion” of the State. Such men as 
Herron and Stead hold that, in theory, the State is the Church, the 
organized Christianity of the people; the city council is the real centre 
of the religious life, the police-court and the fire-department are branches 
of the Church. The practical necessity is that they become Christian, 
for except the State and the municipality be born again, we cannot see 
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the kingdom of God on earth. All desirable things will of course be 
realized in “the Christian State.” Now, 
is quite as marked as the religious ardor which attends upon it. So far 
from being the method of Christ, it is the modern parallel of the official 
perversion of the Messianic ideal at the beginning of our era, and I 
would not dare hope against the re-enactment of Calvary, if its victim 
should reappear among these his professed followers and preach again 
the Gospel of the kingdom. 

What, then, is the method of Jesus? That noble Breton priest, 
Lamennais, may have held erroneous political Opinions, but he laid his 
finger on the secret of Jesus when he said, “ All that Christ asked of 
mankind wherewith to save them was a cross whereon to die.” He 
propounded no formal sociological theory. He left no legislation for 
the systematic construction of his ideal social order. He was no icon- 
oclast; the outworn and passing he handed on on their way to elimina- 
tion with a loving tenderness. Nor was he a revolutionist ; he dis- 
tinctly rejected the fan and axe insignia assigned to him by the wilder- 
ness prophet. Least of all did he seek his aim through political 
agencies. With an unaccountable obtuseness, the social reformers who 
make their appeal to Jesus have adopted the precise programme which 
he repudiated under the most solemn Sanctions. That fierce struggle 
in the solitudes overlooking the Jordan culminated in the alternative 
which confronted him, “revolution by political forces, or regeneration 
by spiritual influence.” From the choice which he then made he never 
receded, though he early saw in its bosom the sign of the cross. His 
own exposition of it we have in the great group of parables on “ the 
mysteries of the kingdom.” An illustration of it we have in the letter 
of Paul to his friend Philemon. A casual and purely private note, it 


yet exhibits the attitude of Christianity toward an institution which was 
woven into the texture of the ancient world. It suggests the method 
by which the Gospel without violence to the existing social order, so 


the haziness of this conception 


renovates it that a new society emerges to which an anti-Christian in- 
stitution, at home in the old, becomes alien and impossible. It contains 
no word against slavery, and yet it was the prelude to the protection 
of slaves under Constantine, the amelioration of their condition during 
the Middle Ages, and in our own time the abolition of slavery by the 
greatest nations of the world. 

Briefly stated, the method of Jesus is, 
spiritual ministry, civic righteousness ¢ 
righteousness. He renews all social life 


social regeneration by an inward 
hrough the leaven of individual 


To many this seems, for one who is all-powerful, 


a strange way and 
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a long way round to turn the world upside down. A strange way ? 
Yes; you may search all history in vain for anything like it. But, if the 
laws of nature in human development are not to be cast to the winds, 
if the human will is to be uncoerced, and the individual initiative not 
violated — if man is to remain man —it is the only method. A long 
way? Yes. At times when the reform fever is high a year looks an 
age. And who of us has not grown impatient? What we need, as 
Nash suggests, is just a little of the geologist’s time-sense. We are 
pessimistic when we think of the ideal ; we are hopeful when we think 
of the past. Remember the social pit out of which we have been digged, 
and take courage ; 


For while the tired waves vainly breaking 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


THE CIVIC FUNCTION OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 


The civic function of Christian education is now, I hope, suff- 
ciently apparent. We have seen that the great task and high calling of 
Christianity is the salvation of organized humanity, the creation of a 
just society, and that its method is the regeneration of the social unit. 
We have seen, further, that education under Christian auspices and in 
accordance with Christian ideals produces the highest power and the 
noblest character in this same social unit. To this unit Christianity 
supplies motive; education, efficiency. Education insures leadership; 
Christianity, aim and guidance. We conclude, therefore, that the Chris- 
tian school stands side by side with the Christian church in all its offices 
as an agency for the realization of civic righteousness. 

Just as the civic duties of the ministry, for example, are only beginning 
to be preceived, so the Christian college has been slow in recognizing 
its social mission. It has too often shut itself indoors from the roaring 
vulgar world, and in the refined seclusion of academic shades communed 
with the past, quite oblivious of the problems and needs of the present. 
And yet, in spite of this cloistral segregation, the leading men in our 
public life are for the most part college bred. Of the 15,000 names in 
Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography, 35 per cent. are college 
men. Not far from 60 per cent. of the members of the present Congress 
have had college training. That percentage will rise as the present 
tendency in colleges to a wider life advances. The tendency is unmis- 
takable. On a certain street in Baltimore stands an educational in- 
stitution with high solid walls shutting out the world ; but just opposite 
is John Hopkins University with only a light open railing separating it 
from the tide of humanity that sweeps past. 


| 
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But mere collegiate training in our State and N 
cannot of itself purify politics and rig 
indeed but equip the forces of evil with a sharper intelligence and a 
higher efficiency. Culture is no safeguard against anarchy, for it does 
not touch the root of moral evil out of which anarchy springs. 

Here emerge the opportunity and mission of the Christian college. 
And it should be remembered that in our day the school, inspiring as 
it does a sort of imaginative, romantic affection in its members, exercises 
over them a moulding power unequalled in any previous period. 

The Puritan projectors of the oldest educational foundation 
country aimed only at the education of the ministry, but later charters 
widened its purpose, proposing that it should fit persons not only for the 
church, but “for civil employment” as well. And so the Christian 
college of to-day is unfaithful to its calling, if it is content with fitting 
persons for stations in the distinctive work of the Church public or pri- 
vate. It must fit men for the service of the State. It needs to be per- 
vaded by an elevated patriotism. The social, economic, and political 
sciences must come more to the front in its curriculum. It must mul- 
tiply the points of contact with the public life of the time The tradi- 
tion of the independent constitution of the mediaeval university in respect 
of discipline must be dropped, and the student be brought to feel that he 
is a member of the civic community in which he resides and is amendable 
to its law. The obligations of citizenship should be enforced, and the 
political career shown to be worthy of 
and the noblest character. 

So will the Christian college link itself in a new place to the purpose 
of God in the redemption of society, find a new spring of enthusiasm 
in this wider struggle with moral evil for the enthronement of righteous- 
ness in social and political institutions, and. v 
itself, move a presiding genius through the co 
issue, like Browning’s Echetlos at Marathon : 


ational legislatures 
ht our social wrongs. It may 


in our 


the largest intellectual capacity 


without actual weapons 
nflict, and determine its 


But one man kept no rank, and his sol 
As a flashing came and went, and a form i’ 
Brightened the battle up, for he bl 
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azed now there. now here. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 


SYNOPSIS OF ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT JAMES M. TAYLOR, 
OF VASSAR COLLEGE, NEW YORK. 


He said that it was not a question of natural right which he proposed 
to discuss, as history had spoken on that clearly and emphatically. 
Emma Willard, Katharine Beecher, Mary Lyon, like other prophets 
were sure to have their tombs built by the sons of those who stoned 
them. He referred to the history of the effort to give a better education 
to girls as shown in the early Boston experiment, and as followed at 
Oberlin, Antioch, Iowa, Maton, Mary Sharp and Elmira, and indicated 
that they were prophesies of the better time when Mr. Vassar’s words 
in 1861 should seem neither doubtful nor novel. It was by a divine 
synchronism that Mr. Vassar’s great gift was made at a time when a 
new demand on behalf of woman was enforced by new conditions. The 
speaker then sketched the change since ’61, the enormous influence of 
the war upon the organization of woman’s work, and the new outlet 
that had come for her energies since in education, literature, journalism, 
medicine, business, charity, and all reforms. No fact in this wonderful 
century is of equal import with that, and it is the strongest plea for the 
education of our girls. “‘ New occasions teach new duties.” If our 
girls were toys, a toy education would be appropriate. If they were 
to be mere ornaments an ornamental training would suffice, but as women 
of America and of the Twentieth century they must be prepared for its 
larger demands or come short of their high privilege. 

The speaker proceeded to discuss what this education should be, in- 
dicating that the proper aim of education for the young is not to fit them 
for special work or special sphere, but to furnish them with breadth, 
strength, sympathy, faith, noble ideals. Such an education involves 
training, foundations of culture, the moralization of the will. These 
were taken up and discussed in turn, it being pointed out that these 
earlier steps must culminate in the last in the training of the powers to 
efficient life. This should be the aim of all instruction and of culture. 
The speaker recognized with the fullest appreciation the most special 
scholarship, but indicated the place of it in all the varied branches of 
learning, in improving the conditions of life, and in giving men a larger 
understanding of his place in the universe. Since the issue is a general 
preparation for the highest usefulness and not for specialized training, 
it was shown that all this was as fully applicable to young women as 


to young men. 
What are the women’s colleges doing to meet this issue? By in- 
dicating their liberal provisions for physical training, it was shown that 
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the old objections growing out of the fear of health of women students 
had been rendered null. It was pointed out further that the intellectual 
standards of the best women’s colleges had been gradually raised until 
they were in every respect on an equality with the best co-educational 
colleges with which they exchange women students on equal terms. The 
old objections raised against the education of girls from the fear of the 
result of distaste for social and domestic life were referred to, and shown 
by experience to be utterly futile. The moral and spiritual ideals of 
these colleges were also indicated, and it was shown by the history of 
the graduates of the older institutions for women that they had filled the 
most various positions of trust in professions and in business life as well 
as in homes and in social circles, and had rendered ridiculous the fears 
which were expressed thirty years ago, and which even yet find utter- 
ance. The absurdity of judging of the whole work by occasional ex- 
ceptions was pointed out by showing what it would lead to in examining 
the claims of Harvard or Yale. 

The speaker closed by indicating that the movement has a future, and 
that the losers will be those who do not recognize this ; that with the 
great increase of life’s responsibilities our young women must be edu- 
cated to meet them. The home asks more, society demands more, the 
church claims more, every reform and philanthropy clamors for more, 


and the hope of an answer is in a broader training in these receptive 
years. 


BIBLE STUDY IN BAPTIST COLLEGES. 


ABSTRACT OF AN ADDRESS BY KERR BOYCE TUPPER, D. D. LL. D. PA. 


Three matters of vital import there be upon which I would have our 
thought this hour sympathetically converged: first, the present possession 
of American Baptists in the direction of educational institutions; second, 
the number of these educational institutions which have in their regular 
curricula systematic Bible study; and third, the demand, paramount and 
pressing, as I regard it, for the establishment, as far as practicable, of 
a well equipped Bible-Chair in every educational institution under the 


auspices of American Baptists. Let us look briefly into each of these 


questions, presenting as they do an array of interesting facts and im- 
portant truths. 


If, in the first place, we consider 
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I. Our Baptist strength in American academies and schools, colleges 
and universities, we have much indeed for which to thank God: thirty- 
six colleges and universities with 12.000 students; seven theological semi- 
naries with 1,100 students, and one of these, the Southern Baptist, the 
largest theological seminary in the world—all honor to its noble founder 
Boyce and its princely scholar Broadus; twenty-nine colleges for women 
with 4,000 students, and one of these, Vassar, standing at tht very front 
rank of American collages for women, both in respect to age and char- 
acter; thirty-three institutions of learning for Negroes and Indians with 
some 5,000 students; sixty-four seminaries and. academies with 12,000 
students, a grand total here of one hundred and sixty-nine educational 
institutions, with more than 54,000 students, and invested funds amounting 
to no less than $36,500,000. An educational showing this which compares 
favorably with that of any Christian body on our American continent; 
while no Christian denomination in our land has so much money invested 
in educational buildings as have the Baptists—facts in view of which, as 
I have said, we may well thank God—and take courage. 

So much for the answer to our first inquiry. 

What are the facts in relation to our second question. 

II. The proportion of Baptist Institutions of learning among us, where 


the Bible is studied sympathetically, systematically and successfully. Here 
also we have a record which I rejoice to present, because one which 


cannot fail to impart to our Bible loving and Bible defending brother- 
hood both inspiration and joy. 


As a preparation for our present discussion there was sent out by the 
speaker some few months ago to every Baptist institution of learning in 
America, having an academic department (the theological seminaries 
alone excepted) a brief letter asking for answers to two questions: (1) 
Have you a Bible-chair in connection with your institution? (2) On 
what ground do you favor such a chair? 

What are the results of this inquiry? From these academies, semi- 
naries and colleges and universities there have been received, up to date, 
fifty-eight answers, and these bring the following information: Eleven 
of these colleges and universities have Bible-chairs in successful opera- 
tion; forty-one have no regular Bible-chair, as we generally use that term, 
yet each has regular Bible Study, led by some teacher or teachers in the 
school or college; and six have neither Bible-chair nor Bible instruc- 
tion, though each of these, I am informed by representatives of the 
faculty, expects to add Bible study as early as practicable. The President 
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of every one of these educational institutions expre 
heartiest sympathy with the idea of the Bible as a text-book, one of them 
writing “ My heart actually bleeds for the Chair of Bible study. and 
sacred Music;” and another—himself a leading scholar of America— 
“ Nothing concerns me more just now than the establishment in our Uni- 
versity of a Bible-chair, for” adds he “our students need above all 
things, to know the Bible as a Book,.as the Word of God, as the truth 
leading to life.” 

Indeed, from every direction come like testimonials from the educa- 
tional leaders of our denomination. 


sses himself in the 


And in this course of study here surely nothing le 
outline should be pursued: 

First: An exact and thorough drill on the contents 
cluding analyses of the several books, with a 


ss than the following 


of the Bible, in- 
clear presentation of their 
purpose as well as the rules accepted in the science of interpretation. 

Second: An outline history of the peoples to whom these books were 
first given, including their relation to neighboring nations with chrono- 
logical and geographical setting. 

Third: The history of the Bible in its transmission, 
influence upon civilization. 

Fourth: A crystallized 


its translation, its 


statement of the moral teachings of the Bible. 

In a word, the course should include an exact presentati 
ments which make up the science of the Bib 
This history is a factor of civilization. 
educated man who is untaught in this 


on of the ele- 
le and its marvelous history. 
No man can be called a liberally 
aga great chapter of the history of civil- 
ization. 

III. To be more specific here. On what grounds may we plead for 
the prosecution of Bible study in our Baptist colleges? On four strong, 
substantial, solid bases: (1) The Bible as the world’s fullest and richest 
thesaurus of wisdom and knowledge; (2) the present lamentable ignor- 
ance respecting the Bible on the part of the averag 
(3) the incompleteness of all education wit} 
through Bible truth; (4) Bible knowledge 
nable stronghold of the Baptists among 
Here me sympathetically and patiently as | 
propositions. 

(1) First, what man is there, be he Christian or not, who w 
or doubt that the Bible is the fullest and richest thesaurus 
knowledge—in genesis and genius 


e college student; 
10ut the culture which comes 
and Bible truth the impreg- 
the creeds of Christendom. 
seek to emphasize these four 


ould deny 
a, of wisdom and 
» in plan and purpose, in trend and 
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teaching, in influence and end, as far above all the other books that fill 
our libraries and thrill our minds as the sky above the clouds that lazily 
drift beneath it—in poetry above Iliad and Odyssey, Milton’s Odes and 
Shakespeare’s Plays; in history above Livy and Tacitus, Hallam and 
Hume; in philosophy above Bacon and Hamilton, Descartes and Locke; 
in biography above Plutarch and Lamartine, Rémusat and Voltaire; in 
romance above George Eliot and Scott, Bulwer and Thackeray; in Christ- 
ian meditation and morals above Thomas a’ Kempis’ Imitation of Christ 
and Bunyan’s Pilgrim, Pascal’s Thoughts arid Hooker’s Homilies. Great 
and good as are many, if not all, of these immortal works—some of them 
rising like lofty mountain peaks to catch and present to the world the 
highest gleams of human genius—we could willingly see them and all else 
of man’s production burned into ashes or buried in the sea, if at their 
expense we might save to our hearts and lives, in time and in eternity, 
this one book whose author is God, whose subject is man, whose object 
is salvation. Hear Tennyson as he declares that “others may hang 
rapturously or the flowing eloquence of Plato and Homer’s classic verse, 
and Seneca’s sententious lore, but,” adds he 


“Nor these, but Judah’s hallowed bards, to me 
Are dear: Isaiah’s noble energy; 
The tempered grief of Job; the artless sham 
Of Ruth and pastoral Amos; the high songs 
Of David; and the tale of Joseph’s wrongs 
Simply pathetic, eloquently plain. 


On a second ground I plead for Bible study in our Baptist schools, 
viz:— 


(2) The present lamentable ignorance respecting the Bible on the part 
of the average College student, both in our State and in our denomina- 
tional institutions of learning. In his “ Twentieth Century City,” just 
issued, Dr. Josiah Strong gives us this rich illustration of ignorance re- 
specting civil service: Applicants for appointment on the police force 
under Commissioner Roosevelt were subjected to Civil Service examina- 
tion. In answer to the demand “ Name five of the New England States?” 
one man said “ England, Oirland, Scotland, Whales and Cork.” Asked 
to tell what they knew about Abraham Lincoln, about twenty of these 
would-be policemen said that he was President of the Southern Con- 
federacy, about forty said that he was a great General in the Union Army, 


one thought that he was the leading General that won the Battle of 
4 
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Bunker Hill; one that he was assassinated by Guiteau, and one that the 
deed was done by Garfield and another by Ballington Booth! 

You smile at this, and yet the ignorance of the average policeman re- 
specting national questions is hardly more remarkable than that of the 
average student respecting Biblical questions. H. L. Hastings relates 
as actual history an instance where “in one of our American 
colleges, out of a freshman class of about forty, six of them 
ministers’ sons, not one had ever read the Bible through, and not one 
could give the names of the books of the Bible; only five had read the 
New Testament through; few had read the books of Moses; only one had 
read as far as Proverbs, and of the Prophets and their Prophecies, those 
tremendous and unanswerable truths of divine inspiration, they were 
utterly ignorant.” 

Not that the condition of our Colleges is lamentable in a spiritual way. 
On the other hand, out of 70,419 students in our American institutions 
of learning 38,327 are church members and over 5,000 candidates for the 
Christian ministry, while seven-eighths of the professors in our higher 
Colleges are evangelical Christians. And yet even in our denominational 
Colleges the soul is not cared jor as the mind, spiritual culture not em- 
ployed as mental acquisition, and that chiefly because in these Colleges 
our youth are not taught to know and reverence the Bible as God’s in- 
fallible and eternal oracle. 

A third ground for Bible study in our Baptist Colleges is 

(3) The incompleteness of all education without the culture that comes 
alone through Bible truth. And the development of the soul, is, after 
all, the main thing. Failure here is evidence that the fundamental prin- 
ciple is wrong. ‘Fruit trees may be diverted to other uses, but their 
purpose is fruit; our educational system may produce other results, but 
the ultimate reference is character; heart breaks into blossom and through 
blossom into fruit in the heart that is worked up through successive 
stages from the lowest.” If morals do not keep pace with intelligence, 
there may be a princely intellect and a beggarly heart associated with the 
same man. 

It is well that in acl day of choice literature which is not essentially 
Christian, we emphasize the books that tell especially on Christian 
growth—books that lead the young of our churches to love the thing 


that God loves and to hate the thing that God hates. It is well enough 


for our youth to read widely in history the unfolding of the mighty plans 
and purposes of national and individual life—authors like Carlyle, Free- 
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man, Froude, Guizot, Hallam, Prescott and Rawlinson, It is well enough 
that they get considerable acquaintance with the world’s best poets, 
authors like Homer, Horace, Dante, Shakespeare, Browning, Milton, 
Burns, and Tennyson. It is well enough that they read extensively our 
most gifted essayists, as Bacon, Macaulay, Addison, Johnson, Foster, 
Emerson and Lamb. But better than all these, as the life spiritual is 
better than the life intellectual, higher than all these, as the skies above 
are higher than this roof is that literature which teaches that the service 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom and soul culture the highest 
attainment. And among this literature stands out the Word of God, 
radiant with teachings that relieve the conscience, clarify the intellect, 
illumine the spirit and transform the life. 

I come now, as it seems to me, to a most potent argument for our 
present plea: 

(4) Bible truth and Bible knowledge constitute the impregnable 
stronghold of the Baptist position among the creed of Christendom. lf 
Baptist churches are not founded on the Word of God they are the 
World’s greatest ecclesiastical impertinence; if founded on the Word oi 
God, their most exalted vocation is that of fidelity to that Word. 

If, brethren, I interpret right the principle and purpose, of our own 
beloved denomination — God bless her and cause His face ever to shine 
upon her more and more from year to year —her sublime mission may 
be expressed in a single sentence, and that sentence this: to maintain 
in her own ranks and to propagate and develop among others absolute 
and inviolable loyalty to God’s Word, both in creed and in deed; to 
win the world to Christ, to develop the Church of God, and to advance 
humanity in the highest principle of Christian civilization upon the 
basis and through the agency of the Holy Scriptures as the sufficient 
and final revelation of God's will and way to man — this one definite aim 
and end comprehending all else connected with our faith, even as the 
narrow tubes of the telescope comprehend within themselves the far 
away fields of heavenly space. 

What more logical then, what more necessary for the development 
and perfecting of our Baptist colleges, that there be established in the 
curriculum of each of these a Bible Chair for the purpose of sincere, 
sympathetic, successful Bible study. Trained under the tuition of the 
everlasting Word these college students will come out prepared to battle 
against error and to gain victories for truth. While the confessedly 
cultivated mind rules and must rule the world with an ever increasing 
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domination, the question which interests us especially is this: which 
shall hold the supremacy, Christian thought or non-Christian thought? 
Which shall be victor in the great contest, knowledge which bends the 


knee before Jehovah or knowledge which bares the arm against Jeho- 


vah? In this inspiring presence let me reiterate the sentiment of a 


a 
gifted writer who in enthusiastic devotion to truth eloquently says: 


“Two things, I for one, do not want in our Baptist Colleges — text 


books between whose lines we can see the authors sneering at Bible 


truth and professors in our colleges whose silence, not to say bitter 
opposition, shall lay the foundation in their pupils of lifelong hostility 
to Christian truth. Though these work present finest style and deepest 
thought, and though these professors sit in a golden chair and have at 


their command all the appliance of an American or German university, 
yet can we not afford as Christian men to foster and patronize a godless 
science and a godless philosophy?” These sciences must be taught by 
Christian men, and these Christian men must be taught in these sciences. 
So shall we advance more and more the Kingdom of Him who claims 
to be, and is, not only the Way and the Life but also the Truth—the Truth 
in Whom are gathered all the treasures of divine and hum 


an wisdom. 
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